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MYTHICAL MONSTERS 
By D. S. lamb 

WITH DISCUSSION BY MISS J. O. HALL AND F. A. LUCAS 

The myths of a people may be classified as those which have 
some historical basis, howsoever slight, and those which are pos- 
sibly if not probably purely creations of the imagination. We 
might make a similar classification of modern fiction. 

Myths which are essentially of the same nature, having the 
same actors with approximately the same names, would seem to 
have been first formed in some one locality and spread thence 
through emigration or by the capture and enslavement incident 
to war. The original significance of such a myth may be lost 
through a change in the meaning of a word. 

There are also myths which are nearly identical in character 
the world over, irrespective of tribal or racial descent. This 
similarity seems to be explainable most probably by the fact that 
all primitive peoples pass through the same stages of develop- 
ment, regardless of language or geography ; the myths of corre- 
sponding stages would therefore naturally correspond to each 
other in essential features, the main difference being in the proper 
names due to differences in language. For instance, some primi- 
tive peoples have a theory of creation by a union of the heavens 
as the male element with the earth as the female element. 

One of the most striking and familiar quahties of the primitive 
human mind is the disposition to personify. Eventually this 
personification becomes fixed in the written language, either by 
the use of a particle indicating sex or by a change in the termina- 
tion of a word indicating the same thing. With the exception of 
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the English, there is probably no modern language in which these 
personifications do not occur; and even in the English, poetic 
license, as it is called, justifies, for example, the use of him for it 
in speaking of the sun, while in ordinary conversation we speak of 
it instead of him. Among primitive peoples every material thing, 
every action, and every form of thought had its deity or demon. 
If we divide everything, visible and invisible, actions and modes 
of thought, into good and bad, helpful and hurtful, we shall find 
that almost without exception the good or helpful things were 
personified by forms that are natural or normal and comely, and 
the bad or hurtful by forms that are unnatural (so-called), abnor- 
mal, and uncomely, perhaps even hideous and monstrous. 

In personifying the bad or hurtful, the primitive mind has 
chosen one of two kinds of forms. In one there is a mixture of 
forms of altogether different animals ; as in the case of the Satyr 
with its human head and body and its goat-like limbs and horns. 
In the other kind there is no such mixture, but either something 
is added to the normal, as in the case of the three-headed dog 
Cerberus, or something is absent, as in the case of the one-eyed 
Cyclops. 

There can of course be no question that the personification 
by natural forms, as we call them, was based on the knowledge 
of such forms and their qualities — a greater or less famiHarity 
with them. So far as the forms themselves were concerned, 
therefore, there was no need to draw on the imagination for them. 
In different countries having different fauna or flora the personifi- 
cations would of course differ. 

The question, however, may be asked whether the so-called 
unnatural, abnormal forms ever existed, were ever seen by primi- 
tive man, or are visible at the present day. This is the question 
I propose to consider. 

A mixture of forms of two entirely distinct orders or families 
of animals is never seen, and, it is fair to conclude, has never been 
seen, for we know that such forms cannot indeed occur. Were 
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these forms, then, as personifications, purely creatures of the im- 
agination, or did primitive people actually see some forms which 
they interpreted as such admixtures? If I were to judge from in- 
dividual observation I should say that they did ; that such forms 
are seen to this day and by many persons are similarly inter- 
preted. For many years I have been connected with a museum, 
the work of which is to collect specimens of abnormality, disease, 
and injury. In this collection the malformations have a con- 
spicuous place, and the number is steadily growing. They are 
called malformations because they are deviations from the normal 
forms — deviations due to a departure from the normal laws of 
development — the carefully studied and fairly well-known laws of 
the science of embryology. From time to time there have been 
brought to the museum animal forms which those who brought 
them interpreted as mixtures of animals of different orders. Ex- 
amination of these specimens always showed that they were 
peculiar only in the fact that they had undergone some injury 
either before, during, or after birth, for they were always young 
animals. As an illustration I may mention the last occurrence 
of this sort : Two ladies came from Baltimore bringing a jar con-^ 
taining a small animal of very peculiar appearance. I was told 
that it was part cat and part bird, and had been long kept in the 
office of a Baltimore physician and shown to many persons. The 
object of the ladies in bringing it to the museum was to learn if 
we would purchase it, and at what price. I told them that if the 
specimen was really a mixture of cat and bird the museum would 
be glad to obtain it and, I had no doubt, to pay a large sum for it.. 
I might have told them that such a specimen would be worth its 
weight in gold. Examination showed it to be a poor little kitten 
which in birth had been roughly divided in two behind the fore- 
limbs, and the torn part had been drawn out somewhat pointedly 
as if by the same force ; the part belonging to the hind-limbs was 
absent. I so thoroughly convinced them that I was correct in my 
statement that they left the specimen with me as not being worth 
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carrying back. If in this age and in the city of Baltimore and 
among educated and intelligent persons, unusual animal forms can 
be interpreted as mixtures of two or more different divisions, why 
should we doubt that among primitive peoples similar mistakes 
were made? It is true that there are cat-birds; but they are 
simply birds having the peculiar cry of a cat. I might add that 
the museum also receives from time to time ** descriptions'' of 
so-called mixtures which the writers offer for sale at high prices, 
but which of course the museum never buys. 

At this point it may be mentioned as a matter of fact that 
such peculiar forms as I have described, as well as the real mal- 
formations, are regarded by many ignorant persons of our own 
day, and presumably also among primitive peoples, as being of 
supernatural origin ; as having resulted through the interference 
in some manner by the Deity or the Devil. So strong is this 
feeling, indeed, that in many cases these persons insist on the 
burial of such human forms when only of a few months prenatal 
development, for fear of evil consequences. For this reason it is 
at times impossible to obtain for exhibition in the museum quite 
desirable because unusual malformations. Such persons, if they 
lived in so-called heathen lands, would doubtless make deities or 
demons of such forms ; and I am quite convinced that this is 
what some primitive peoples at least have always done with 
them. It may be noted as a partial explanation of some of 
these mythical mixtures that there are many animals of strikingly 
peculiar forms, appearances, or habits. These would strongly in- 
fluence the primitive man. It would seem but natural that he 
would interpret the peculiarities in a supernatural way; and so 
these animals might suggest the idea of admixture of different 
forms. The folklore of these animals is interesting in this con- 
nection. The little mantis, or prie Dieu, or rear-horse as it is 
called in this vicinity, may be mentioned. We must also con- 
sider such appearances of animals, as the wise and solemn look 
of the owl, which has passed into popular adage ; the cry of the 
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panther, so intensely like that of a lost infant ; these would 
naturally suggest the presence of some human element in the 
animal ; and it would not be far to go to build thereon a mixture 
of forms. The striking transformation from caterpillar to butter- 
fly, and the scarcely less striking one from tadpole to frog must 
have had influence in giving shape to mythologic forms. It 
would certainly seem to be most probable that the myth-maker 
would have such things in mind in creating his myth, and not 
evolve it entirely from his imagination. 

I may add that there are animals born so malformed that the 
ordinary observer would not recognize anything about them as 
natural. Nothing less than the study of embryology can explain 
their peculiarities. There would be no stretch of imagination to 
see some kind of mythologic monster in such animals. 

Some of these mythologic combinations may be mentioned : 
One of the best-known is the Centaur, with the head and neck of 
a man and the body and limbs of a horse. These creatures were 
said to inhabit the mountainous parts of Arcadia and Thessaly. 
According to one writer they were the only monsters of antiquity 
which had good traits. If this be true they are the only departure 
from the opinion I have advanced, namely, that bad and hurtful 
things were represented as monsters. Various explanations have 
been given of the myth ; perhaps the most reasonable is that the 
being personified the clouds through which the sun had to force 
his way. 

The Chimera, with lion's head, goat*s body, and dragon's tail. 
There were three heads, each breathing out fire. She was 
mother of the Nemean lion and the Sphinx. She is said to have 
personified drought, and was destroyed by Bellerophon, mounted 
on the winged horse Pegasus. 

The Harpies, with women's heads and bodies, wings and claws 
of birds. They were robbers, more especially of food, which they 
also befouled. In earlier myths they were said to carry away the 
soul at death. They personified hurtful winds. 
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The Minotaur or bull of Minos, with the head of a bull and 
the body of a man ; a terror of the island of Crete ; destroyed by 
Theseus. 

The Satyr, with the body of a man, and the legs, hair, and 
horns of a goat. They were male divinities of the woods and 
fields. The god Pan was of this form, and is sometimes included 
among the Satyrs. 

Scylla, a woman with six heads ; her limbs those of serpents 
and barking dogs ; she lived near the rock-bound sea ; fed on the 
sailors who passed by, and also on fish. She personified treach- 
erous and shallow waters among hidden rocks. 

The Sphinx, with woman's head and upper part of body; the 
remainder, a bird's wings and claws ; or, as in Egypt, the body 
and limbs of a lion. She was killed by OEdipus, or committed 
suicide by throwing herself into the sea. She devoured those 
who failed to solve her riddle : " What is that which is four-footed 
in the morning, two-footed at* noon, three-footed at night ? "^ 
GEdipus solved it as a man who goes on all fours in infancy, and 
in old age has to use a staff. The word sphinx \s Greek, meaning 
" one who binds." The Sphinx personified drought — the bind- 
ing up of the waters. 

The Triton was half man and half fish ; offspring of Neptune 
and Amphitrite ; his progeny were called tritons. They person- 
ified the dangerous sea. 

The Typhon, with a hundred dragon-heads, the son of Gaea, 
the earth. He was confined in Tartarus. 

The Sirens, with heads and bodies of women and legs of 
birds. Their song drew the sailors toward dangerous rocks and 
reefs and destroyed them. They probably personified dangerous 
winds. 

In Egyptian mythology many mixed forms appear. Pahkt- 
Bast was a goddess sometimes with a lion's head, at others with 
the head of a cat. Sep, the god of earth and vegetation, bore the 
body of a man and the head of a goose. Hathor, or Athor, with 
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the head of a cow, a goddess often identified with Iris. Seth, or 
Set, with the body of an ass, a jackaFs ears and snout, and a lion*s 
tail, was the principle of physical and moral darkness and evil. 
Neph, called also Chumphis, Khnum, Num, and Nu, had the 
head of a ram ; he was the soul of the universe. 

We come now to true malformations, not the results of external 
injury, but of faulty development — of some intrinsic or extrinsic in- 
terference during development. Malformations have been experi- 
mentally produced, especially in the case of hen eggs, by various 
interferences during the 21 days of incubation. There is no need 
here to elaborate the subject ; it is sufficient merely to state a 
fact familiar to embryologists. These malformations are com- 
mon, both in the human and in the lower animals. Their causes 
are to some extent understood, especially in view of the fact that 
they have been artificially produced. Similar forms must have 
been seen by primitive as well as by civilized peoples in all ages 
and in all countries. The tendency to deify or demonize them 
may correctly be assumed, I believe, from what has already been 
said. If we bear this in mind it seems but natural that the mal- 
formations and monsters of mythology were the outcome of this 
deifying tendency. 

I have already said that these malformations were either by 
defect or by increase, as in the case of the one-eyed Cyclops or the 
three-headed Cerberus. This would hardly be the proper place 
and time to enter into a discussion of the laws which govern 
their production. I can speak only of the forms themselves. 

As illustrating an increase in size or in the number of parts, 
without any mixture of forms, the following may be mentioned : 

The Centimanni, or, in the Greeft, Hecatonchires, with a 
hundred hands; sons of Uranus and Gsea, that is, of Heaven and 
Earth. One was named Cottus, the striker; the second, Briareus, 
or the strong ; the third, Gyes or Gyges, the wrestler. All were 
confined in Tartarus. They probably personified the waves and 
breakers. 
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Cerberus, a dog with three heads ; sometimes represented also 
with the tail of a serpent ; he guarded the gate to Pluto's domin- 
ions, permitting no spirit to pass out. The personification of 
drought, darkness, and the underworld. 

The Hydra of Lerna, a serpent with many heads, sometimes 
seven, at others nine, at others fifty. It was slain by Hercules. 

Janus, with two faces turned in opposite directions ; some- 
times one was white-bearded, the other was youthful ; he was also 
sometimes represented with three or four heads. A Roman 
divinity, unknown to the Greeks; the god of gates and beginnings; 
knew the past and future as well as the present ; an emblem of 
the sun which opens and closes the day. 

In Hindoo mythology Brahma was represented as having four 
heads and four hands. He was the supreme principle of the uni- 
verse and of creative energy. 

Of those showing defects the best known perhaps is the Cyclops, 
a giant with a solitary eye in the middle of his forehead. The 
word itself means a round eye. There were three Cyclopes, sons 
of Uranus and Gaea, who forged thunderbolts in Tartarus. Their 
names were Brontes, thunder ; Steropes, lightning ; and Arges, 
sheet lightning. The single eye has been thought to represent 
the sun. There were other Cyclopes, one of whom was Polyphe- 
mus, into whose eye Ulysses thrust a heated stick. These rather 
personified the heavy vapors of the hillsides. 

In briefly reviewing the subject of malformations, I may make 
the following statements : There are dwarfs and giants by nature ; 
so that in this respect mythology is not exceptional. There are 
children born without brain and some with neither brain nor 
spinal cord. The relatively great prominence of the eyes in 
these cases has given them the name of " frog children," and the 
resemblance has been made greater by the statement that they 
make a noise like a frog. They are among the commonest form 
of malformation, as also are the cyclops, which have either but 
one eye or else two eyes occurring close together. Any one 
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who has ever seen a cyclops monster will appreciate the consterna- 
tion its birth creates in a family and how the primitive and 
ignorant man would quite naturally think it either a god or a 
demon (plate X, i). Probably every one has seen what is called 
hare-lip and cleft palate, two malformed features which often 
coincide ; indeed there would be no difficulty in producing a 
monster on this basis. In some cases the lower jaw is absent or 
is very small ; and when there is also a shortening of the upper 
jaw, there is a snout-like appearance which readily suggests the 
face of a pig. The absence of the front wall of the thorax or 
abdomen, exposing the heart and other organs which normally are 
concealed, might be one factor in suggesting the punishment of 
Prometheus. Defects in the limbs are common ; one in particular, 
called the siren limb, in which the two lower or hind limbs are 
fused, with partial separation of the feet (plate X, 3), might 
readily suggest the divided tail of a dragon. 

Quite often two animals are born joined together, to a greater 
or less extent, by the thorax, the head, the pelvis, or the mouth. 
Sometimes the one is much smaller than the other, and seems 
to be escaping from the side, or chest, or head, or mouth of the 
other. Sometimes one of the two is headless or heartless — quite 
often heartless. We see all these malformations in both the 
human subject and in lower animals. Sometimes the head is 
apparently single, but with two faces apposite each other, and we 
call these Janus heads; of these one face is usually much better 
developed than the other. Sometimes there are two heads and 
one body (plate X, 2); sometimes three heads and one body — a 
good basis for the three-headed Cerberus. Sometimes there are 
two individuals above the waist and one below ; sometimes two 
individuals below the waist and one above. So we may have one 
head with four hands and four feet. Multiple fingers are com- 
mon, as also are multiple toes. Multiple breasts are often seen ; 
and this is another feature of some of the mythical personages. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I have no hesitation in 
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reaching the conclusion that some of the monstrous forms of 
mythology, perhaps all of them, were not simply creations of the 
imagination, but were based on deformities or malformations 
which undoubtedly occurred in the days of myth as they occur at 
the present time ; and further, that there was the same disposition 
then as now to attach supernatural importance to them. Again, 
it would have been quite natural then, as it now is among igno- 
rant persons, to base stories on these malformed beings. 



The foregoing paper was read at a meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington, on March 9th, and was discussed 
as follows : 

Discussion by Miss y. O. Hall 

The very suggestive paper to which we have listened is so full 
of interest that it seems not only a discourtesy but a bit of 
wanton vandaHsm to throw a stone at it, however sure one may be 
that there are weak spots in its masonry. But sympathetic appre- 
ciation is not always the best stimulus in the search for truth. 

The question arises, first, whether the author may not have 
become so thoroughly en rapport with his subject that he has him- 
self unconsciously performed one of the old mythological exploits, 
or its modern equivalent. We are told that the giant Cacus 
dragged the oxen of Hercules backward by the tail, and the pur- 
suer, following their tracks, came very near looking for them in 
the wrong direction. With all apology for the homely illustra- 
tion, I would ask whether the process of myth-making set before 
us in this paper is not something of a reversal of the commonly 
accepted one and liable to lead us to take a back track in our 
search for knowledge. To see the monster, and deify or demon- 
ize him, and set him up in the classic pantheon and give him some 
realm to rule over, suggests a process of involution instead of 
evolution. 
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Does not this method better represent the production of 
fables than of myths? The former were ** done on purpose " (to 
borrow a nursery phrase), to illustrate a truth that has already 
been apprehended ; the latter were spontaneous processes of rea- 
soning, to get at a truth not yet grasped. The myth is a growth ; 
the fable is a creation. The former is based on the common 
racial experience of primitive man, and not Hke the latter on mere 
individual observations. 

Moreover, has not the great body of mythology grown out of 
a struggle to explain, not the rare and the abnormal, but the 
natural and normal ? 

The great processes of nature were themselves marvels to the 
adult children of those early myth-making ages, and their simple, 
•disingenuous thinking about them has given rise to the great 
cycle of nature-myths that has come down to us. By way of 
illustration : 

Man had some experience and observation of lightning-stroke 
and of tempest, and could think of them only as controlled by 
some great being up in the air ; and hence we have Jupiter with 
his thunderbolts, associated with the mountain-tops, the eagle, 
and all that is high. 

The early masters of the bow and arrow saw the sun's rays dart 
from horizon to horizon, and to their thought they were silver 
arrows and the sun god became Apollo. The moon was weaker 
and feebler than the sun, and hence Diana was Apollo's twin 
sister. She was out late nights when wild beasts prowl, so Diana 
was a great huntress. 

The night heavens, with their hundred starry eyes, became 
the watchman, Argus ; and the sea, ever present and beating with 
its hundred hands at all shores, became Briareo or the Hecaton- 
chires. 

The north wind was a rough old fellow, who picked up off her 
feet a dainty little maiden who could not stand against it, and so 
Boreas snatched away Orythea. 
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This same simple process of reasoning was applied to a vast 
range of things in heaven and earth, and so the rustling leaves 
became whispering Dryads ; the rippling brooks grew into laugh- 
ing Naiades ; and in the mountain echoes were heard the voices 
of impudent Oreads who would have the last word. 

In the great mass of geographical myths there is a trace 
of tradition, starting from some individual experience, but no 
touch of deliberate fiction or fable-making : 

A mountain-top pierced the clouds. This suggested mystery. 
The gods must live up there ; so high Olympus was regarded with 
great awe. Remote Atlas held up the sky as the horizon does 
today. The sunshine was pleasant and the cold wind was hate- 
ful. Beyond the source of the north wind must be an ideal 
region ; so the Land of the Hyperboreans became the first of a 
series of idealizations of place and government which includes 
Arcadia and Utopia and Atlantis and Gonzalo's Island and El 
Dorado. Some roaming adventurer possibly touched the region 
of polar night, and hence we hear of the land of the Cimmerians 
and its perpetual darkness. The oranges of Spain became the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. Perhaps some wanderer into 
Africa encountered some of its dwarfish tribes and brought back 
the story of the pigmies. 

There is a great body of new myths ; every nation perhaps has 
had its strong man, — its Hercules, or its Samson, or its Arjuna^ 
or its Kwasind. Theseus, Perseus, Pirithous, Achilles, and Bel- 
lerophon probably had actual existence, and though many of the 
accretions that have become attached to their names have grown 
up according to the true processes of myth-making, yet in their 
origin they were not so much myth as hyperbolical history. 

There are some crudely philosophical myths. Time destroys 
what Time produces, and hence Saturn devours his children. 
Wisdom comes from the brain, so Minerva springs full-armed 
from the head of Jupiter. In that dawning self-consciousness which 
led to crude introspection the power of thought was a marvel. It 
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bore one strongly from earth to heaven, and that with infinite 
swiftness. What else could it be but a winged horse, Pegasus? 
No wonder he was associated with exploits of danger as well as 
with poets. 

Some myths spring from philological blunders, like that of the 
Myrmidons. Called after their organizer, the name resembled 
the word for the ant, and hence the assumption that they sprang 
from a swarm of these insects. 

There are sociological myths. There is many a Circe in 
modern times who deals out refreshments to her guests so enti- 
cingly that they just make swine of themselves. 

Optical illusions were sometimes the source of myth. When 
an enemy on horseback swooped down over a hill at twilight, the 
man and horse might easily, in a panic terror, be regarded as one 
duplex beast, — a Centaur. And whoever could see Neptune's 
floating hair in the whitecaps of ocean, could as readily see, in the 
roll of the waves, the curled fishy tails of his sea-horses. 

I would ask, therefore, if most of the fundamental myths we 
know cannot be accounted for by simple evolutionary processes 
of thought like these ? The deities once existing, it is easy to see 
how they were developed and enwound with a network of stories, 
— strange, grotesque, and inconsistent, but growing more natural 
in a later age. Man must interpret other beings and their actions 
by himself. 

Browning's Caliban evolves his conception of his mother's 
god, Setebos, in somewhat the same way. It is a being like him- 
self, but with a range of powers vastly extended. Modern theo- 
logical thinking has not outgrown the same method. We find it 
difficult to think of supreme power and purpose apart from 
human power and purpose. Hence our frequently grotesque an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopsychisms. 

Does not, then, the paper under consideration make quite too 
large claims for what would be at best only a minor element 
in the field of speculation into which it is projected ? In the 
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simplicity of primitive life abnormal productions were rare, and 
those (with no medical museums or professional journals) would 
be little known. 

Furthermore, is not the order of thought set before us that 
which belongs to a later period than the pure spontaneous myth- 
making age, — viz., the period of volitional creation, such as 
produces fable and fiction ? In fact the kinship of his processes 
with those of fiction was distinctly recognized and acknowledged 
by the author at the beginning of his paper. Its claims for the 
necessity of material suggestion in its operation are the same as 
that Ruskin accords to the processes of story-making. He says 
all art, whether painting or poetry, represents something its 
creator sees or believes. He mentions the Centaurs who in 
Dante's Inferno guard the river of boiling blood and shoot at 
any submerged sinner who tries to escape. " That Centaur," he 
says, " dividing his long beard with the notch of his arrow before 
he could speak, actually trotted across Dante's brain in some 
shape." 

I hope the discussion will determine, then, whether the real 
value of the paper in question is not twofold. First, in that it 
points out a new and fruitful foraging-ground for the creative 
imagination ; and, second, in that it enumerates many interesting 
coincident resemblances between the conclusions of one process 
of thought and the starting-points of another. 

Discussion by F. A. Lucas 

In discussing Dr Lamb's paper Mr F. A. Lucas saidthat the 
principal sources of mythical monsters seemed to be tradition, 
misinterpretation of facts, and hearsay, aided by man's natural 
love for the marvelous. Thus the Roc of Arabian tales was very 
likely a tradition of the extinct ^Epyornis of Madagascar, aided by 
the actual existence among the natives of some of the huge eggs 
of the bird. The earth-bearing tortoise of Hindu mythology 
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might be due to legends of the giant extinct tortoise, Colos- 
sochelys of northern India, the last of which might have been coeval 
with primitive man. As instances of misinterpretation of facts, 
the numergus reports of giants, based on bones of the mastodon 
and mammoth, were cited, as well as the evidence of man and the 
flood, founded on a fossil salamander. It was suggested that the 
harpies of mythology might have had their origin in tales of the 
large vultures of southern Europe, and that mermen and mer- 
maids were evolved from seals which strongly resemble men when 
briefly seen swimming with their heads above the water. 
Numerous instances which had fallen under the speaker's ob- 
servation were cited, of gross misinterpretation of malformations; 
a chicken was stated to have been the offspring of an eagle and a 
fowl, and a dog was said to have been that of a bear and a dog. 
A fragment of skull of a fossil bison showing the foramina for 
exit of optic nerves, had been pronounced a reptile with a double 
spinal canal, and the imperfect cranium of a cyclopean calf had 
been ascribed to a " moundbuilder." To hearsay, aided by love 
of the marvelous, was attributed the unicorn based on the 
rhinoceros and oryx antelope ; and similar cases were cited. 



